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OF WHAT USE ARE WHITEHEAD’S ETERNAL OBJECTS? 


I 


ROFESSOR A. N. WHITEHEAD’S analysis of what he va- 

riously calls ‘‘events,’’ ‘‘occasions,’’ and ‘‘actual entities’’ is 
always highly acute and in some respects it makes contributions of 
lasting philosophical importance. Besides actual occasions, however, 
he gives us a realm of shadowy ‘‘eternal objects,’’ whose function 
and status are not always clear. In fact, if he admits that his di- 
vision between actual occasions and eternal objects is metaphysically 
ultimate, he seems to have fallen into a fallacy which, in other con- 
nections, he has himself forcefully and correctly condemned: viz., 
the fallacy of ‘‘bifureation.’’ Hence it is natural to wonder whether 
‘‘eternal objects’’ play any réle which could not be legitimately 
taken over by actual occasions, if these latter were reinterpreted 
in certain ways. We are strengthened in this hypothesis by White- 
head’s recent Gifford Lectures, Process and Reality. For in them 
it almost seems that all the distinctive functions of eternal objects 
are taken over, in some way or another, by actual occasions. This 
tendency is present in Whitehead’s earlier works, but in Process 
and Reality it seems to be expressed more explicitly. 

It might be well, at the outset, to inquire briefly as to what fune- 
tions eternal objects are supposed to perform according to White- 
head’s earlier works. Amongst other things, eternal objects are 
made to account for identity, permanence, universality, abstractness, 
and potentiality—all of which are essential to knowledge but none 
of which, supposedly, is to be ascribed to concrete occasions as they 
directly come. Let us note briefly what Whitehead has to say on 
each of these heads. 

It is clear that there can be no knowledge unless there are some 
identities which are exemplified in more than one specific case and 
hence are not shattered by the diversities between occasions, and 
unless there are some permanences which persist through changing 
experiences of them. Now if an actual occasion is such that when 
it is gone it is wholly and irretrievably annihilated, if each occasion 
is identical only with itself as it immediately occurs, then it is plain 
that we must look elsewhere for the identity and permanence re- 
quired by knowledge. This elsewhere is the realm of eternal objects. 
Knowledge involves recognition, and what is recognized is always 
an eternal object. ‘‘Objects convey the permanences recognised in 
events, and are recognised as self-identical amid different circum- 
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stances; that is to say, the same object is recognised as related to 
diverse events. ... The object is permanent, because (strictly 
speaking) it is without time and space; and its change is merely 
the variety of its relations to the various events which are passing 
in time and in space.’’* ‘‘ Objects are elements in nature which 
do not pass. The awareness of an object as some factor not sharing 
in the passage of nature is what I call ‘recognition.’ It is im- 
possible to recognise an event, because an event is essentially dis- 
tinct from every other event. Recognition is an awareness of same- 
ness. .. . Events are only comparable because they body forth 
permanences. We are comparing objects in events whenever we 
can say, ‘There it is again.’ Objects are the elements in nature 
which can ‘be again.’’’? This function of bringing identity into 
the diversities of actual occasions Whitehead calls the ‘‘ingression”’ 
of eternal objects into occasions. The modes of ingression of an 
eternal object vary with different occasions, but the eternal object 
remains the same.* By the principle of the ‘‘Translucency of Real- 
isation,’’? Whitehead means ‘‘that any eternal object is just itself 
in whatever mode of realisation it is involved. There can be no 
distortion of the individual essence without thereby producing a 
different eternal object.’’* That is, the changing, diverse exempli- 
fications of an eternal object in particular occasions do not affect 
the persistent identity of the eternal object. 

Just as eternal objects furnish the permanence and identity lack- 
ing in the fluency and diversity of actual occasions, so they likewise 
take care of universality, which is not a character of particular ac- 
tualities, as such. Each occasion is restricted—itself and no other. 
But an eternal object, by ingressing into any one occasion, ingresses 
into all. That is, it is not a particular. Whitehead makes eternal 
objects absolutely universal—each is to be found throughout the 
whole actual world and is present in every occasion. Hence he has 
to bring in the doctrine of grades of entry into, or relevance of, dif- 
ferent eternal objects to a given occasion. These grades vary from 
the inclusion to the exclusion of the essence of any eternal object. 
When the essence of an eternal object is excluded from an occasion, 
it is ‘‘ingredient in the oceasion’’ simply in the way that occasion 
leaves it as a merely unfulfilled alternative or possibility.’ As 
Whitehead says, ‘‘. . . each object is in some sense ingredient 
throughout nature; though its ingression may be quantitatively ir- 
relevant in the expression of our individual experiences.’’® The 

1An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, pp. 62-63. 
2 The Concept of Nature, pp. 143-144. Cf. also ibid., p. 169. 

8 Cf. Science and the Modern World, p. 222. 

4 Ibid., p. 240. 


5 Cf. Science and the Modern World, pp. 226-227. 
@ The Concept of Nature, p. 145. 
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basis of the universality of eternal objects is the fact that they are 
expressions of content or character, not of numerical existence. 
They are natures, not actual facts. ‘‘An object is an ingredient in 
the character of some event. In fact the character of an event is 
nothing but the objects which are ingredient in it and the ways in 
which those objects make their ingression into the event.’’” 

Eternal objects thus take the place, in Whitehead’s terminology, 
of what are generally called universals, qualities, characteristics, 
ete. Whitehead likewise insists that eternal objects are abstractions. 
They are not total concrete experiences, in all the complexity and 
completeness of the latter. Hence we can grasp an eternal object 
independently of its concrete settings in this or that occasion. ‘‘By 
‘abstract’ I mean that what an eternal object is in itself—that is 
to say, its essence—is comprehensible without reference to some 
one particular occasion of experience.’’® However, though eternal 
objects are abstractions from actual occasions, it does not follow 
that they are unreal or merely subjective: ‘‘. .. I have already 
explained to you that to be an abstraction does not mean that an 
entity is nothing. It merely means that its existence is only one 
factor of a more concrete element of nature.’’® 

Finally, eternal objects are made to account for possibility and 
potentiality. Occasions are thoroughly actual, are just what they 
are, are devoid of all potentiality: ‘‘. . . an event is just what it 
is, and is just how it is related; and it is nothing else.’’*° ‘‘Time 
and space, which are entirely actual and devoid of any tincture of 
possibility, are to be sought for among the relations of events.’’ + 


. Hence we must localize possibility elsewhere than in actual occasions 


and their relations. Eternal objects are the sum total of possibil- 
ities. Occasions are realizations, actualizations, of these possibilities. 
‘Every actual occasion is defined as to its character by how these 
possibilities are actualised for that occasion. Thus actualisation 
is a selection among possibilities.’’?* And this ‘‘selection,’’ we may 
suppose, implies the previous reality of that which is selected, i.e., 
it implies the reality of possibilities before they are exemplified in 
actualities. 

From this rapid survey, we can conclude that Whitehead’s 
eternal objects have quite definite work to do. They are made to 
account for identity, permanence, universality, abstractness, and 
possibility. All of these tasks are essential to knowledge, but none 

7 The Concept of Nature, pp. 143-144. 

8 Science and the Modern World, p. 221. 

2 The Concept of Nature, p. 171. 


10 An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 64. 
11 Ibid., p. 62. 


12 Science and the Modern World, p. 222. 
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of them, supposedly, is performed by actual occasions as such. 
Even in these earlier works of Whitehead, however, we often won- 
der whether actual occasions do not themselves encroach upon the 
special sphere assigned to eternal objects. Especially is this the 
case when Whitehead is treating of the spatio-temporal aspects 
of occasions. And when we come to Process and Reality our sus- 
picions, if not completely vindicated, are at least justifiably aug- 
mented. It is true that in these Gifford Lectures all of the above- 
considered differenti are still ascribed to eternal objects. But at 
the same time, every one of them is ascribed, in some fashion, to 
actual occasions as such. And since we now learn that identity, 
permanence, universality, abstractness, and possibility are all de- 
finable in terms of occasions, we can not avoid wondering whether 
eternal objects have not virtually become so much useless baggage. 
Let us turn to Process and Reality. 


II 


In the first place, we have seen that knowledge requires that there 
be identities not shattered by the diversities between immediate ex- 
periences. But we now learn that this requirement can be met by 
actual occasions themselves—through their ‘‘objectification’’ or ‘‘ob- 
jective immortality’’ in other occasions. Several different occasions 
can ‘‘prehend’’ the same occasion—in fact, all occasions prehend 
each. ‘‘ All actual entities in the actual world, relatively to a given 
actual entity as ‘subject,’ are necessarily ‘felt’ by that subject, 
though in general vaguely. An actual entity as felt is said to be 
‘objectified’ for that subject:’’** Since an immediate occasion can 
thus retain its identity beyond itself and be a constituent of other 
occasions, Whitehead would seem to be endangering its intolerant 
immediacy. But he avoids this by drawing a distinction between an 
occasion considered as ‘‘subject’’ (i.e., as immediate and specific) 
and as ‘‘superject”’ (i.e., as an identity not destroyed by the diversi- 
ties of exemplification of itself). ‘‘An actual entity is to be con- 
ceived both as a subject presiding over its own immediacy of be- 
coming, and a superject which is the atomic creature exercising its 
function of objective immortality.’’1* Thus a given occasion, after 
its completion or ‘‘satisfaction,’’ passes over into the actual worlds, 
the ‘‘data,’’ of other occasions, and thus contributes its part to the 
‘fereative advance.’’ Certainly there is a problem as to how an oc- 
casion, as it immediately exists for itself and as it functions in the 
data of other occasions, can be identical. But for the present it is 
sufficient to point out that through the diversities of these immediate 


18 Process and Reality, p. 66. Cf. also, e.g., ibid., p. 79. 
14 Ibid., p. 71. 
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experiences, the occasion does remain identical. So we are led to 
ask: Since objectification of actual occasions gives us the identity 
between immediate occurrences which is required for knowledge, why 
retain the doctrine of the ingression of eternal objects? Why do we 
need eternal objects any longer? 

Again, eternal objects, as we have seen, account for permanence; 
they stand aloof from flux. But in Process and Reality we seem to 
be given permanence in the world of actualities and without recourse 
to eternal objects. It may be that the type of permanence we get in 
this way is both relative and restricted. Still Whitehead presents it 
as real permanence, and so he takes away the necessity of seeking 
permanence in some other type of entity than actual occasions them- 
selves. I refer to Whitehead’s doctrine that permanence signifies 
a repetition or group of occasions which stand in the relation of 
‘‘inheritance.’’ ‘‘In the [actual] world there is nothing static. But 
there is reproduction; and hence the permanence which is the result 
of order, and the cause of it.’’45 More particularly, we hear of ‘‘en- 
during objects,’’ ‘‘lines of inheritance,’’ ‘‘ historic routes,’’ ‘‘events’’ 
(as distinguished from single occasions), ‘‘stabilized societies,’’ ete. 
An enduring object sustains a given character through change. It 
is a society of occasions where a common characteristic is inherited 
through a single line of inheritance.1* Whitehead tells us that ‘‘each 
historic route of like occasions tends to prolong itself, by reason of 
the weight of uniform inheritance derivable from its members.’’ 2” 
A ‘‘stabilized’’ society is another example of this type of permanence. 
‘*A society is ‘stabilized’ in reference to a species of change when it 
ean persist through an environment whose relevant parts exhibit 
that sort of change.’’** Societies gain stability in the midst of en- 
vironmental novelties by the elimination of diversities of detail (in 
the ease of inorganic societies) and by the origination of novelties of 
conceptual reaction (in the case of living societies).1° Thus we can 
account at least for a relative degree of permanence in terms of oc- 
casions and their groupings and repetitions. And if there be any 
society embracing all occasions or all durations (and there seems to 
be one, namely, that whose defining characteristic is extensive con- 
nection), then we can speak of absolute permanence. Whitehead 
might object that repetition itself implies that the same eternal ob- 
ject is ingredient in several occasions. But it seems to me that the 

15 Ibid., p. 365. 

16 Cf, ibid., Pt. I, Ch. III, § 2. 

17 Tbid., p. 88. 

18 Ibid., p. 153. 

19 Tbid., p. 156. Another type of permanence found in actual occasions is 
that required for the permanence of instruments in measuring. This White- 


head calls ‘‘congruence’’ and he accounts for it in terms of analogy of fune- 
tion of straight lines in a ‘‘stain-locus.’’ Cf. ibid., Pt. IV, Ch. V. §§ 4, 5. 
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objectification or objective immortality of actual occasions could very 
well be taken as performing this function; that is, an objectified 
occasion of a certain degree of relevance can define that common 
characteristic or similarity of many occasions in virtue of which they 
are spoken of as being ‘‘repetitions’’ or forming one ‘‘line of in- 
heritance.”’ 

Societies of actual occasions also seem to account for the general 
and universal aspect of experience. Every society presupposes an 
environmental background which is permissive of the self-sustenance 
of the society and contributes the more general characteristics pre- 
supposed by the special characteristics of the society. ‘‘In reference 
to any given society the world of actual entities is to be conceived as 
forming a background in layers of social order, the defining char- 
acteristics becoming wider and more general as we widen the back- 
ground.’’*° A ‘‘ecosmic epoch’’ is the widest society immediately 
relevant to a given one. The whole environment in which our cos- 
mie epoch is set is a society whose defining characteristics are the 
general properties of extensive connection. Within this widest so- 
ciety is a more specialized one, which yet is more inclusive than our 
cosmic epoch—the geometrical society. Our present epoch is an 
electro-magnetic society. Within it there is a bewildering com- 
plexity of even more restricted and special societies, such as ‘‘regular 
trains of waves, individual electrons, protons, individual molecules, 
societies of molecules such as inorganic bodies, living cells, and so- 
cieties of cells such as vegetable and animal bodies.’’?4_ Hence oc- 
casions form a vast and complex hierarchy of societies, the higher of 
which are more inclusive than the lower. Thus the order within the 
actual world itself (for I do not understand that a society is an 
eternal object) furnishes a basis for all degrees of generality up to 
absolute universality (extensive connection). 

It may, of course, be objected that these societies of occasions are 
simply classes of particulars, and hence are not universals in the 
sense in which eternal objects are universals, i.e., as elements of 
quality or character. But we have already seen that in objectifica- 
tion one occasion enters into the very nature or content of another. 
Whitehead seems to be perfectly clear on this: ‘‘. . . every so-called 
‘particular’ is universal in the sense of entering into the constitu- 
tions of other actual entities.’’?* And again, he says: ‘‘. . . every 
item of the universe, including all the actual entities, are constitu- 
ents in the constitution of any one actual entity.’’** Certainly 
Whitehead does not mean that an occasion can be objectively im- 

20 Ibid., p. 138. 

21 Ibid., p. 150. 


22 Ibid., p. 76. 
28 Ibid., p. 224. 
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mortal, i.e., pass into the ‘‘constitution’’ of another occasion, pre- 
cisely in its réle of mere immediate existence. Its immediate ex- 
istential status is peculiar to it, and is annihilated as soon as it ceases. 
Hence its immortality must be qualitative; it contributes its nature 
to the nature of the prehending occasion. Thus if we consider both 
societies of occasions and objectifications of occasions, we appear to 
have in occasions themselves both kinds of universals (if there are 
two kinds), and hence we hardly need eternal objects any longer in 
order to account for universality. 

Another function we had thought peculiar to eternal objects is 
that of being abstract. Actual occasions, we supposed, are total 
concrete occurrences invested with all their detail and complexity. 
But now we learn that, as objectifications, occasions are themselves 
abstract; as data in other occasions, they omit from their total de- 
tailed nature as immediate occurrences. Thus, for example, we are 
told that ‘‘objectification relegates into irrelevance, or into subordi- 
nate relevance, the full constitution of the objectified entity. Some 
real component in the objectified entity assumes the réle of being 
how that particular entity is a datum in the experience of the sub- 
ject.’’** Or again, we read: ‘‘The objectified particular occasions 
together have the unity of a datum for the creative concresence. 
But in acquiring this measure of connection, their inherent presup- 
positions of each other eliminate certain elements in their constitu- 
tions, and elicit into relevance other elements. Thus objectification 
is an operation of mutually adjusted abstraction, or elimination, 
whereby the many occasions of the actual world become one com- 
plex datum.’’*> Thus it is clear that occasions, in their réle of data 
for other occasions, exemplify abstractness. 

Finally, let us consider potentiality. One of the most characteris- 
tic and differentiating functions of eternal objects, we supposed, is 
to account for the reality of possibility, for that which is real and 
yet is not actually determinate. Occasions, we thought, are thor- 
oughly actual and matter of fact. But now we are led to believe 
otherwise. For we now learn that actual occasions, as well as eternal 
objects, can exemplify potentiality.2* Besides the ‘‘general’’ poten- 
tiality furnished by the multiplicity of eternal objects, we are now 
introduced to a ‘‘real’’ potentiality located in the actual world. 
This real potentiality refers to the possibilities of future objectifica- 
tions of a given occasion in other oceasions.?” It is in terms of this 
real potentiality that we can define all possible standpoints of oc- 
casions and hence gain an ‘‘extensive continuum”’ which is infin- 

24 Ibid., p. 97. 

25 Ibid., p. 321. 


26 Cf, Ibid., p. 33. 
27 Ibid., p. 102. 
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itely divisible, though every actual occasion is incurably atomic. 
The extensive continuum ‘‘is one relational complex in which all 
potential objectifications find their niche. ... The notion of a 
‘continuum’ involves both the property of indefinite divisibility and 
the property of unbounded extension. There are always entities be- 
yond entities, because nonentity is no boundary. This extensive con- 
tinuum expresses the solidarity of all possible standpoints through- 
out the whole process of the world.’’?* Every actual occasion is 
somewhere in the continuum, but by including objectifications of the 
whole actual world, it also includes the continuum. ‘‘Thus the con- 
tinuum is present in each actual entity, and each actual entity per- 
vades the continuum. . . . The potential scheme does not determine 
its own atomization by actual entities. It is divisible; but its real 
division by actual entities depends upon more particular character- 
istics of the actual entities constituting the antecedent environ- 
ment.’’?® Hence, so it would seem, besides being just what they 
actually are, occasions are also potentially all that they may become 
in future concrescences. Each is potentially the whole future, at 
least so far as the future is expressible in terms of extensive connec- 
tion. Thus we are once more led to wonder whether occasions have 
not taken upon themselves the special task assigned to eternal ob- 
jects. 

We now see that all the characteristics supposedly peculiar to 
eternal objects are shared by actual occasions. Actual occasions are 
identical, universal, permanent, abstract, and potential (as well as 
diverse, particular, changing, concrete, and determinately actual). 
It is true that eternal objects are still characterized by these 
features now possessed by actual occasions. But as long as these 
features are taken care of by the actual world, why retain a further 
realm any longer? Why not dispense with eternal objects alto- 
gether? Why not say that the only real entities are actual en- 
tities? 

But at this point, one can very well ask: You assume that eternal 
objects are quite other than actual occasions, but does not Whitehead 
hold that they are simply aspects of occasions, that they have no 
standing of their own, and that their nature and reality are wholly 
dependent upon the actual occasions exemplifying them? This, of 
course, is a basic question, and we must now turn to a direct con- 
sideration of it. 


III 


It seems to me that Whitehead, in Process and Reality, gives 
at least three answers to the question, Are not eternal objects simply 


28 Ibid., p. 103. 
20 Ibid., p. 105. 
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aspects of actual occasions, with no status of their own or by them- 
selves? One is ‘‘yes,’’ another is ‘‘no,’’ and a third is ‘‘yes and 
no.’’ Let us turn to the affirmative answer first. 

The ‘‘ontological principle,’’ at least in one of its meanings, is 
an unequivocal expression of the view that eternal objects, taken by 
themselves, are nothing. For the ontological principle states that 
only actual occasions are real. It affirms that ‘‘everything is posi- 
tively somewhere in actuality. ...’’*° Actual occasions are ‘‘the 
final real things of which the world is made up.’’** Whitehead 
tells us that ‘‘all things are to be conceived as qualifications of actual 
occasions; . . . the whole universe consists of elements disclosed in 
the analysis of the experiences of subjects.’’** And again: “‘.. . 
apart from the experiences of subjects there is nothing, nothing, 
nothing, bare nothingness.’’** And once more: ‘‘. . . in separa- 
tion from actual entities there is nothing, merely nonentity— The 
rest is silence.’’’** Hence it would seem perfectly clear that 
eternal objects are simply aspects of the actual occasions exempli- 
fying them, and have no reality by themselves. Of course it might 
still be held that there is a division of labor between the total actual 
occasion and partial aspects thereof, and that only the latter express 
permanence, universality, ete. But if the only real entities are oc- 
casions, if eternal objects are simply aspects of occasions, then it 
becomes just as legitimate to say that the total occasion is permanent, 
universal, ete., as that it is changing and particular. That is, we 
have no right tacitly to equate total occasions with only one side 
of their dual nature and then leave the other side over to be ac- 
counted for in terms of another set of entities called ‘‘eternal ob- 
jects.”’ Rather, we would have to say that the total occasion in- 
cludes both aspects, neither of which is independent of the other 
nor a real entity by itself. 

In the second place, Whitehead seems to answer ‘‘no’’ to the 
question, Are not eternal objects simply aspects of actualities, with 
no status of their own? This answer seems to be explicitly upon 
his lips when he tells us about the original disjunctive multiplicity 
of eternal objects, which, by means of creativity, passes into the 
conjunctive unity of particular occasions. Creativity ‘‘is that ul- 
timate principle by which the many, which are the universe dis- 
junctively, become the one actual occasion, which is the universe 
conjunctively.’’** Eternal objects are themselves without novelty. 

30 Ibid., p. 64. 

31 Ibid., p. 27. 

82 Ibid., p. 252. 

83 Ibid., p. 254. 


84 Ibid., p. 68. 
85 Ibid., p. 31. 
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Creativity introduces novelty into the disjunctive multiplicity of 
eternal objects through the unique togetherness of the actual oc- 
easion. ‘‘The ultimate metaphysical principle is the advance from 
disjunction to conjunction, creating a novel entity other than the 
entities given in disjunction.’’** Now it seems to me that if eternal 
objects ever exist (or subsist) or ever have existed (or subsisted) 
in a state of disjunctive multiplicity, then they must have a status 
and reality of their own, for as aspects of actual occasions, they 
are always in conjunctive unity. This conviction is strengthened 
by Whitehead’s retention of the doctrine of ‘‘ingression,’’ whereby 
what was previously an eternal object or potentiality becomes in- 
gredient in an occasion. Furthermore, the doctrine that eternal 
objects enter into occasions by being ‘‘together’’ in them, certainly 
leaves the impression that the eternal objects are something by them- 
selves and when not together, for ‘‘together’’ as ordinarily used 
implies the previous or at least the possible existence of the elements 
apart from each other. And soI can not avoid the view that White- 
head means explicitly to deny that objects are merely aspects of 
occasions, with no status by themselves. 

I think Whitehead makes this same denial implicitly or by im- 
plication, also. In so far as he still clings to the doctrine that oc- 
casions are merely specific and merely perish, i.e., simply cease to 
be, in the sense of being completely annihilated, he must seek for 
all permanence and identity in something entirely other than they. 
Consider, for exdmple, the following: ‘‘ Actual entities perish, but 
do not change; they are what they are.’’**? ‘‘Its [the occasion’s] 
birth is its end.’’** Each occasion is what it directly and immedi- 
ately is for itself. Hence when it loses its own immediacy, it is 
simply gone, wiped out. Now, of course, if this be the case there 
can be no objectification of occasions as occasions (i.e., as wholly 
immediate occurrences), and we must look to something entirely 
other than occasions to give us universality, possibility, ete. And 
eternal objects, as possessing these latter characteristics, must have 
a nature and reality of their own, not reducible to the nature and 
reality of occasions. 

So to the question, Are eternal objects simply aspects of occasions, 
having no real status by themselves?, Whitehead seems to give af- 
firmative and negative answers. But he also, so it seems to me, 
gives an ambiguous answer, an answer which is both affirmative and 
negative at once. I refer to God and particularly to God’s ‘‘pri- 
mordial nature.”” For God’s primordial nature is the actual home 
of the multiplicity of eternal objects, and yet its actuality is dif- 

36 Ibid., p. 32. 
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88 Ibid., p. 124. 
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ferent from that of any other occasion. The fact is that God saves 
Whitehead from taking his own ‘‘ontological principle’’ seriously. 
For Whitehead wishes to retain the multiplicity of disjoined eternal 
objects as real in their bare potentiality, apart from their exempli- 
fications in particular occasions. And so he makes this multiplicity 
itself ‘‘actual’’ and calls it God’s ‘‘primordial nature,’’ as though 
it were something existent before any creative process of concrescence 
ever occurred. The general potentiality of the universe, since it 
is real, must be ‘‘somewhere’’ (i.e., an actual occasion). This 
‘‘somewhere’’ is God’s primordial nature.®*® It is natural that such 
an actuality should prove startlingly different from all other actual 
occasions. Whitehead states the paradox of God’s status as an ac- 
tuality very aptly: ‘‘The concept of ‘God’ is the way in which we 
understand this incredible fact—that what cannot be, yet is.*° God’s 
primordial nature is timeless, whereas all other occasions are in 
ceaseless flux.** Furthermore, it possesses no more than a ‘‘de- 
ficient actuality,’’ for its realization of eternal objects is ‘‘concep- 
tual’’ only, not ‘‘physical.’’** Finally, this peculiar actuality is 
not only outside the creative process comprising all other actualities ; 
it is also entirely independent of the latter. God’s primordial na- 
ture, ‘‘ which is his complete envisagement of eternal objects, . . . is 
not . . . directly related to the given course of history. The given 
course of history presupposes his primordial nature, but his pri- 
mordial nature does not presuppose it.’’** It explains the world of 
actualities, for it gives all eternal objects their gradation of relevance 
to every possible occasion. 

God’s complete, yet merely conceptual, realization of all eternal 
objects in his actual, yet peculiarly non-actual, ‘‘ primordial nature”’ 
seems to express Whitehead’s final hesitancy before the question, 
Are eternal objects merely aspects of occasions or do they have a 
real status of their own when taken by themselves? 


IV 


What I have wished to show in this paper is that in Process and 
Reality Whitehead has approached very closely to making his eternal 

a9 Cf. ibid., p. 73. 

40 Ibid., p. 531. 

41 Cf. ibid., p. 73, where he calls it ‘‘non-temporal.’’ However, in his 
last chapter, Whitehead urges that permanence and flux can not be localized 
in diverse actualities, such as in God and the actual world, respectively. In 
this last chapter Whitehead seems to want to identify permanence and flux 
completely—somewhat after the fashion in which Hegel, at times, flatly identi- 
fies the opposites he has shown to be correlative. It is needless to say that 
on this basis the distinction between eternal objects and actual occasions col- 
lapses. 

42 Cf. ibid., p. 521. 

43 Ibid., p. 70. 
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objects quite otiose, and to confining the metaphysical entities re- 
quired by his epistemology wholly to actual occasions. But though 
he approaches this result, he does not attain it. In this last section 
of my paper, I wish first to point out the reason why he does not 
attain this result, and then to suggest a modification of his ‘‘ocea- 
sions’’ which will eliminate the cause of his failure to attain it. 

It seems to me that Whitehead, more clearly than any other 
contemporary philosopher, has come to grips with the central phil- 
osophic problem of our times: namely, the problem as to the union 
of the principles of ‘‘internalism’’ and ‘‘externalism.”’** But it 
seems to me that he has not completely succeeded in bringing about 
a thorough reconciliation. For he still seems to cling to the un- 
modified externalistic belief in merely atomic, self-enclosed, wholly 
perishing particulars (occasions). And so long as occasions are 
treated as intolerantly specific, it is necessary to find identity and 
connection and universality in some other type of entity. 

Now the doctrine of ‘‘objectification’’ does try to overcome 
this retention of an unmodified externalism and to find a place for 
internalism within the actual occasion itself. But it seems to me 
not to be finally successful. For it tries to substitute repetition of 
particulars for permanent identity, and it does this because of the 
supposal that the special characteristic of an occasion is its im- 
mediacy. That is, it supposes that no one occasion can be immediate 
more than once; differences in immediacy are absolute and destroy 
all identity as far as occasions are concerned. Thus, though occa- 
sions gain objective immortality, they ‘‘ ‘perpetually perish’ sub- 
jectively. . . . Actuality in perishing acquires objectivity, while it 
loses subjective immediacy.’’** The result of this final unresolved 
externalism is that Whitehead bids us look for a way in which the 
creative process of actuality does not involve the ceaseless loss of 
immediacy. And by a tour de force he finds the solution in God— 
where all occasions are conserved, not only as objectified, but in their 
very immediacy of occurrence. God’s ‘‘consequent nature,’’ White- 
head tells us, is ‘‘everlasting’’—it combines ‘‘creative advance with 
the retention of mutual immediacy. .. .’’** This result is due to 
the perfect completeness of God’s primordial nature, which issues 
in a perfect whole of actual immediacy in his consequent nature. 
‘*He saves the world as it passes into the immediacy of his own 
life.’’ 47 ‘‘Each actuality in the temporal world has its reception 

44 By ‘‘internalism’’ I mean the principle of immanent wholeness, of the 
internality of relations, of systematic connection, ete. By ‘‘externalism’’ I 
- mean the principle of atomic specifism, of the externality of relations, of mere 
factual togetherness, etc. 

45 Tbid., p. 44. 

46 Ibid., pp. 524-525. 

47 Ibid., p. 525. 
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into God’s nature. The corresponding element in God’s nature is 
not temporal actuality, but is the transmutation of that temporal 
actuality into a living, ever-present fact.’’ ** Thus, in the last an- 
alysis, Whitehead tries to unite the externality and the internality 
of occasions by calling in God, in whom occasions lose their exclusive- 
ness and yet retain their immediacy. The only trouble is that we 
mean by immediacy precisely that which is not retained. Of course 
God can do anything. But it may be presuming to suppose that 
he does just those things which our metaphysical difficulties require. 
Whitehead himself tells us: ‘‘. . . God is not to be treated as an 
exception to all metaphysical principles, invoked to save their col- 
lapse.’’*® Yet it almost seems as though Whitehead’s own invoca- 
tion is for this very purpose. 

It seems to me that the resolution of the conflict between ex- 
ternalism and internalism remains impossible so long as one localizes 
either in an entity of its own, so long as one separates their spheres 
of functioning, so long as one makes any such ultimate distinction 
as that between eternal objects and actual occasions. My con- 
structive suggestion is hardly anything more than a reformulation 
of Whitehead’s doctrine of occasions, with their intolerant specifism 
so modified that they can truly and thoroughly take over the func- 
tions previously ascribed to eternal objects. Briefly, my suggestion 
amounts to this. 

Occasions are immediate, matter of fact, specific. But this does 
not destroy their mediate identity, their permanence and univer- 
sality. This being so, it might be well to change our designation of 
these entities from ‘‘occasions’’ to ‘‘things’’ or perhaps simply to 
‘“‘entities.’? Now the total thing is not restricted to what directly 
occurs at this or that moment in its history. The total thing includes 
all cases of its immediate occurrence, all changes, all details, all 
predicates, however trivial or however far apart in time, that can 
truly be ascribed to it. Within this mass of features truly predicable 
of the total thing, we must distinguish between those which are basic 
or central and those which are mere details. The basis for this dis- 
tinction is degree of necessity to the identity of the thing. There are 
some features which are, in their specific nature, rationally neces- 
sary for the continued identity of the thing. There are other features 
which are as a matter of fact possessed by the thing but are not, in 
their specific character, rationally necessary to its identity. This 
distinction is analogous to Whitehead’s doctrine of degrees of rele- 
vance within an occasion, and like it, the distinction is not absolute; 
ie., there is no clear-cut dividing line between the focal features 
and the mere details within the total thing. 


48 Ibid., p. 531. This reminds one of Royce’s ‘‘totum simul.’’ 
49 Ibid., p. 521. 
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No amount of change in the detail of a thing will destroy that 
thing’s identity. The change must permeate the structure of its 
focal features, before the thing ceases to be itself. But we are not 
to conclude that there are two sorts of entity—the total thing and its 
focus of central features. There is only one entity—the total thing 
focalized more especially in some of its features than in others. The 
thing is both its details and its focal nature, but it is more truly the 
latter than the former, for the former might (theoretically) have 
been different and we would nevertheless have had the ‘‘same”’ thing, 
but the latter could not have been different without destroying the 
total thing in question. Thus it is possible to distinguish between 
the total thing and its focal identity, without implying that we have 
here two entities separately real. The real thing is the total thing 
focalized in its own peculiar way. 

With this change of what Whitehead calls actual occasions into 
what we have called real things, it becomes possible to account for 
all the functions which he ascribes to eternal objects without positing 
the real existence, as entities in themselves, of such eternal objects. 

First, then, how are we to account for the identity between 
immediate experiences required by knowledge? It is obvious that 
knowledge never exhausts the total thing which is its object. But it 
can grasp the most essential features of some things. Hence, despite 
the diversities between the immediate occurrences of the thing, there 
can be one identical thing known, providing we do actually get hold 
of essential features of the thing. Differences, for example, due to 
spatial perspective, differences of visceral, auditory, and thermal 
sense-data, ete., do characterize our various immediate experiences 
of a table. But still we may, through all of them, have as the object 
of our knowledge one thing, the table—not because these details are 
not truly included in the life-history of the table, but because they are 
mere details in the total thing called the table and so do not destroy 
its identity. 

This leads us directly to the problem of permanence and change. 
Change is always change of that which remains identical. This is 
why Whitehead can not ascribe change to his occasions; they merely 
perish, for their identity refers to their whole nature as it immediately 
occurs at some specific time. The result is a series of specific, perish- 
ing identities rather than a single identity which changes. On our 
view, however, a thing is both changing and permanent. Its per- 
manence lies in its focal structure. But this focal structure is not 
something apart from the change, for it is the essential nature of 
the total thing, and the details of the thing do really change. Hence 
both permanence and change are abstractions; really you always 
have a permanent thing changing.®® But may not the total thing 

50T do not mean flatly to identify change and permanence. I simply mean 
that they are correlative aspects of every real entity. 
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change? Surely. It does so whenever the change works into its focal 
features. In such a ease, that specific thing ceases to be; i¢ perishes. 
But it is hard to put our finger upon the precise change forming 
such a cessation, because there is no sharp dividing line between focal 
features and irrelevant details. This accounts for the fact that in 
many instances people differ on the question, Has the identity of the 
thing ceased to be? In remodelling a house, there comes a time when 
it is hard to say whether it is the same house changed or a new house. 
This does not mean, however, that degree of focality is wholly de- 
pendent upon subjective point of view. 

I must add one more word on permanence and change. Cessation 
is always itself a ease of change. Thus, whenever a thing ceases, 
there is involved another thing which does not cease, but changes. 
Even in cessation there must be an identity which remains per- 
manent. This can be expressed by saying that every change enter- 
ing the focal features of a given thing can be viewed as a change in 
detail, but not in focal nature, of some other thing which possesses 
some features in common with the first thing. Thus ‘‘things’’ are 
not separate and mutually exclusive. They overlap in various, com- 
plex ways. There is never any cessation which is not also a change. 
And there is no change which is not a change of some identity which 
remains permanent through the change, though it is truly character- 
ized by the change. 

Universality is an abstraction. It is legitimate, but it is never 
itself a real entity or group of such. A universal is any feature (or 
group of such) which is taken as focal to some real thing, and thus 
as actually embedded in a host of details, but is considered without 
respect to the specific nature of these details. To seek the universal 
is to seek the relatively abstract and simple. This is legitimate just 
so far as one does, in this process, hit upon essential features of the 
total thing in question. Various instances of one sort of thing do 
not destroy the essential identity of that thing. It is this essential 
identity, amidst the complex differences of detail between specific 
instances, which furnishes the basis for universals and makes ab- 
straction legitimate. Universals are never real, if taken by them- 
selves. Only the total thing is real. But the total real thing és 
foealized, and so it is legitimate and highly valuable, in many cases, 
to neglect those differences of detail within the real thing which 
mark off different ‘‘oceurrences’’ or ‘‘instances”’ of it. 

Finally, potentiality, as against actuality, refers to the recogni- 
tion that some of the features truly predicable of the total thing have 
been neglected. It refers to the fact that we have got a group of 
features which comprise the focal nature of some real thing, but do 
not exhaust its complete nature, and so are compatible with various 
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concrete settings of detail. Thus the potential is never, as such, 
real; only the actual, total, concrete thing is real. Potentialities are 
always abstractions within knowledge, and do not wander through 
the world on their own feet. But they are not arbitrary creations 
on our part. For they do express the fact that an indefinite number 
of settings of concrete detail is compatible with the focal nature 


. rationally necessary to a certain identity. Hence what particular 


exemplifications a certain potentiality may have is a matter of fact 
not yet determined by its own nature. 

Thus we have, in outline, accounted for identity, permanence, 
universality, abstraction, and potentiality, without creating a special 
type of entity to perform these functions. And yet we have not for 
a moment questioned the reality of diversity, change, particularity, 
concreteness, and actuality. In short, it seems to me we have unified 
externalism and internalism, not by flatly identifying them, not by 
calling in God’s aid, but by giving each a distinctive, though not inde- 
pendent, place in every real entity. For an entity is its own total 
complexity, yet it is peculiarly brought to a head or focalized in some 
part or parts of itself. And this, it seems to me, is not such a 
great modification of Whitehead’s doctrine of occasions.** 


Everett W. HAtu. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Realism: An Attempt to Trace tts Origin and Development in its 
Chief Representatives. Sygp Zararut Hazan. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 1928. 333 pp. 

La Théorie de la Connaissance chez les Néo-Réalistes Anglais. René 
Kremer. Louvain: Institute supérieur de Philosophie. Paris: 
Joseph Vrin. 1928. 204 pp. 

The following brief note on that large and protean monster, the 
contemporary realistic movement, is immediately provoked by a read- 
ing of the two books listed above. But there is at once too little and 
too much to be said about the contents of this particular pair of vol- 
umes to permit an exclusive treatment of them in any critical com- 
ment, either brief or protracted. Moreover, at the present moment 


_ in the career of realism the reviewer of a fresh utterance regarding 


it is almost irresistibly impelled to the drawing up of a kind of time- 
table of its principal recent stages of development. In the present 
instance such a temptation does not come amiss. For a collection of 
dry and staccato items of authorship and chronology reminiscent of 

51I might say, however, that I did not derive this doctrine, in the first 


instance, from Whitehead, though his works have proved very stimulating to 
me. 
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a table of kings and campaigns may serve as a not inappropriate 
introduction to two books which are themselves of the nature of 
guides to an increasingly bulky library of realistic apologetics. 

Who, then, in the first place are to be accounted the prophets and 
precursors of modern realism ? 

On this matter unanimity of opinion is scarcely to be expected. 
That one of the two strains entering into the composition of the new 
realism derives from the theory of universals promulgated by Plato 
and criticized by Aristotle admits of no controversy; nor can it be 
questioned that the scholastics and Schopenhauer are to be reckoned 
important exponents of that doctrine. Furthermore, as to the 
realistic assumption of an objective world as the correlate of percep- 
tion—the other doctrine explicitly revived in the contemporary 

‘movement—perhaps none would disagree with Hazan that its origin 
‘‘lies in the unconscious convictions of man’’; and that consequently 
ancient philosophers ‘‘remained in the attitude of instinct as to the 
reality and perception of the external world.’’ But realists, being 
of the opinion that their philosophy is neither a disease to be con- 
quered nor a system of merely naive delusions to be overcome, are 
inclined, like all men, to read their own convictions as widely as pos- 
sible into the pronouncements of their predecessors. Thus the history 
of philosophy as by them interpreted presents itself as a panorama 
of thinkers testifying for the most part to the truth of realism. Per- 
haps F. J. E. Woodbridge’s account of Berkeley as a realist is a case 
in point ; as also Santayana’s inclusion of the three rationalists, Des- 
eartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza, as significant contributors to the doc- 
trine of the realm of essence. It is undoubtedly by reason of some 
such bias that Hazan at the conclusion of his book summarily de- 
elares : ‘‘The age is full of realism and the realistic spirit. American 
thought, inspired by William James, is deserting subjectivism. .. . 
Idealism in England is calling upon Hegel to prove that it has always 
been realistic. Empiricism has left the camp of Mill and Spencer, 
and in Whitehead and Russell is fighting on the side of realism. . . . 
In Germany, Kant, who was long regarded as the great stronghold of 
subjectivism, is now being understood as a realist. . . . Bergson in 
France and Husserl in Germany are speaking the language of realism. 

‘* And the age has the authority of all the greatest thinkers of all 
times on its side. Plato and Aristotle were realists, so were Spinoza 
and Hegel, and so also was Kant... . All forms of distinctively 
human consciousness, the scientific consciousness as well as the ar- 
tistic consciousness, the ethical consciousness as well as the religious 
consciousness—assume the truth of realism.’’ 

But if such pronouncements as these bear witness to a misleading 
realistic bias, at least they serve to counteract an opposite and per- 
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haps more dangerous warping of criticism due to the idealistic 
prejudices in terms of which the history of thought had previously 
been written. 

According to Kremer the rebirth of realism occurred in 1903 with 
G. E. Moore’s publication of The Refutation of Idealism. With 
this Hazan tends to agree, pointing out, however, that in Hobhouse’s 
Theory of Knowledge—published in 1895—‘‘the beginnings of the 
new viewpoint may be traced.’’ It was in 1903, furthermore, that C. 
A. Strong published his Why the Mind has a Body. But in the 
opinion of this reviewer, our chronology of modern realism might 
better take its start with the year 1901, the date of the preface to 
the first edition of Meinong’s Uber Annahmen, which inaugurated the 
modern phase of Platonic or subsistential realism. Between that date 
and 1927, which saw the publication of Santayana’s Realm of Es- 
sence, a large number of writings on both sides of the Atlantic pro- 
moted this revived Platonic interest. In 1904 Meinong’s later book, 
Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie appeared ; 
and Bertrand Russell’s commentary on Meinong’s Theory of Com- 
plexes and Assumptions was published in Mind the same year. 

Within the decade between 1903 and 1913 the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society in England, and this JournaL in America be- 
came simultaneously organs for the broadcasting of realistic doc- 
trines. The former included in its published papers for the year 
1908-09 Wolf’s Natural Realism, and for 1910-11 T. Perey Nunn’s 
Are Secondary Qualities Independent of Perceptions? In 1910 it 
was also that this JouRNAL published the Program and First Plat- 
form of Six Realists. These six were Holt, Marvin, Montague, Perry, 
Pitkin, and Spaulding, co-authors of the New Realism which ap- 
peared two years later. In that year, 1912, Bertrand Russell com- 
mitted himself still further to the cause with his book The Problems 
of Philosophy, followed, again two years after, with the more tem- 
pered realism set forth in Our Knowledge of the External World. 
In: 1913 appeared C. D. Broad’s Perception, Physics and Reality; 
in 1915 an idealistic critique in Italy, A. Aliotta’s Nuovo realismo 
in Inghilterra e in America. The Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy for 1913-14 printed S. Alexander’s The Basis for Realism, which 
was followed, in 1920, by his Space, Time and Deity. In 1920 ap- 
peared also Whitehead’s The Concept of Nature, and John Laird’s 
A Study in Realism. It was in 1920 that Kremer published his ex- 
tended criticism of the six American realists under the title Le Néo- 
Réalisme Américain, the companion volume to the one here under re- 
view. In the same year likewise a reply and challenge to the six 
realists took the form of a composite work entitled Essays in Critical 
Realism, whose authors were Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, San- 
tayana, Sellars, and Strong. 
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The year 1922 was an important one for the realistic movement 
by reason of the appearance of G. E. Moore’s collected essays under 
the title, Philosophical Studies. In 1923 was published Santayana’s ‘ 
Scepticism and Animal Faith, C. D. Broad’s Scientific Thought, C. ‘ 
A. Strong’s A Theory of Knowledge, and Louis Arnauld Reid’s : 
Knowledge and Truth. In 1925 appeared Science and the Modern 
World by Alfred North Whitehead, and the Ways of Knowing by 
Wm. Pepperell Montague; and in 1926 the Realm of Mind by Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Objection might be raised to the inclusion in our list of some 
of these titles as not exclusively, nor even primarily, concerned with d 
the establishment of realism; but at least all would have to be ad- 
mitted to constitute significant landmarks in the course of the new 
movement. A more valid complaint might be directed against the 
omission of many books and articles perhaps quite as important as | 
those named. Several papers of G. F. Stout, for example, appearing j 
at intervals since the beginning of the century really belong here; 
likewise others by G. Dawes Hicks,—in particular The Basis of 
Realism, of the year 1916. And there occurred important symposia 

dealing with such matters as sense-data, the nature of meaning, 
and the problem of truth, as well as the public and spirited realistic 

correspondence between C. A. Strong and W. P. Montague. Also 
there go unlisted numerous volumes and comments by the thirteen 
American realists and by those of the British vintage. But enough 
has been given to indicate roughly the range of authors and pub- 
lications with which the two books by Kremer and Hazan are con- 
cerned. Kremer, it is true, practically restricts himself to the 
‘‘avowed realists,’’ especially those ‘‘denominated the new or neo- 
realists: Moore, Russell, Alexander, and perhaps less strictly, Nunn, 
Wolf, Broad, and Laird.’’ But he takes account briefly of others 
implicated directly or indirectly in the movement—of Hodgson, for i 
example, and Whitehead; of Prichard, Joseph, Stout, and Dawes 
Hicks. ‘ 

For Hazan ‘‘The series of writers who may rightly be called 
realists are those who combine both the chief moments of realism,’’ i 
—these being in his opinion the doctrines of ‘‘the directness of per- 
ception and the independent reality of objects.’’ Realism as a con- 
scious movement, as a ‘‘struggle of the realistic instinct against its ’ 
negation,’’ he dates from the doubt of Descartes. And this struggle 
he declares ‘‘ breaks up into two clearly distinct eras, the old and the 
new. The old lasts from the beginning of the 17th to the third quar- 
ter of the 19th century; the new . . . is still in progress.’’ In con- 
formity with this interpretation Hazan, unlike Kremer, devotes con- 
siderable space to the forerunners of the strictly modern movement. 
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Yet even so he gives more than half his book to a detailed analysis 
of the views of four of the contemporary group—to Alexander, Holt, 
Russell, and Moore. Alexander, Holt, and Russell he speaks of 
as leaders of a new realism ‘‘ whose method is outspoken empiricism. ”’ 
In the way of a complaint Kremer notes the same item of method. 
‘‘The chief weakness of the neo-realists,’’ he objects, ‘‘is that they 
are not sufficiently emancipated from empiricism.’’ A further crit- 
icism uttered by Kremer is that their ‘‘over-simplified objectivism 
renders difficult for most of them an explanation of the fact and 
the nature of error.”’ 

Both books are richly informative. Hazan in particular shows 
himself expert in brief resumés and rapid characterizations of au- 
thors and doctrines. Of critical realism he observes: ‘‘The really 
new point about the theory is the position of Santayana, viz., that 
the datum is the sensum, and the sensum is essence.’’ Somewhat 
challengingly he defines objective idealism as merely ‘‘realism plus 
the hypothesis of an infinite subject.’’ He declares: ‘‘That all sensa 
are physical realities, Russell takes from Moore; and that only sensa 
are real, he takes from Mach and James.’’ Of Moore he categori- 
eally affirms: ‘‘There is hardly any position of fundamental impor- 
tance [in recent realistic writings] which cannot be traced to him,”’ 
—thus testifying unambiguously to that sense, shared by most crit- 
ics, of the immense significance of the thought of G. E. Moore for 
the inspiration of the contemporary realistic movement. 


HeteEN Huss PArKHuRSsT. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Natural Conduct. Epwin BineHAam CopeLAnp. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1928. Pp. vii + 262. 


Dr. Copeland, although primarily a botanist and after that a 
college administrator, ventures into the field of ethics. His book 
is, therefore, an example of how the problems of human conduct 
appear to one who sees human life as a fraction of the biological 
world. He is not, however, entirely unspoiled by learning in the 
controversies of the classical moralists, but escapes entanglement 
in their disputes, being faithful in the main to Aristotle and Her- 
bert Spencer, whose views he finds consonant with his own biolog- 
ical outlook. 

Dr. Copeland entitles his book ‘‘Natural Conduct,’’ meaning 
that he is concerned in behavior that favors a biologically success- 
ful and healthy life, both in the individual and in the race. Such 
an analysis of ethical conduct will, he thinks, be more apt to reach 
the will of young people. He feels assured in this belief inasmuch 
as the lectures which formed the basis of the book were quite effec- 
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tive in influencing the conduct of the students in the University of 
the Philippines. Indeed, Dr. Copeland’s view of ideal con- 
duct is so simple and straightforward, so free from hair-splitting 
analyses, and withal such excellent common sense that it can not 
fail to produce a profound impression on one who has not already 
become enmeshed in philosophical subtleties. 

His ideal in ethics our author summarizes as follows: 

‘“We have sufficiently established two bases for the judgment of 
conduct as good or bad, or as wise or foolish. First, and univer- 
sally, it is good and wise if it is conducive to survival. Secondly, 
and in general, it is proper if it is conducive to happiness, because 
happiness is naturally associated with conduct conducive to sur- 
vival.’’ 

From this standard he deduces a number of ideals—honor, 
courageousness, temperateness, conformity to custom, and the like. 
These ideals serve in our everyday life to enable men to put into 
practice the fundamental principle of ethics which it would be 
impossible for them to think out in its application to the problems 
of conduct as they arise. Happiness, he thinks, should not be the 
direct aim of conduct. This position is not deduced from the 
fallacies of ‘‘psychological’’ hedonism or the ambiguities of ‘‘eth- 
ical’’ hedonism, but is based simply on the experience that ‘‘the 
men whose chief conscious motive in conduct is to be happy rarely 
sueceed.’’ This sample will serve to illustrate a sensible dogmatism 
which pervades the author’s advice on our duties in reference to 
the family, the state, and the school—in short, our conduct in gen- 
eral. He endeavors, as a rule, to keep close to current practice. 
It is that which the biological test of survival has justified. In 
discussing the socialistic versus the individualistic theories regard- 
ing the best economic order he grants the undesirability of a strict 
adherence to either conception. Our practice in fact combines 
both. He recognizes the justice of a superior reward for superior 
ability. To do otherwise is to ‘‘ignore actual conditions while we 
argue to conclusions,’’ a procedure which he likens to a ‘‘mathe- 
matician dividing by a masked zero.’’ 

Dr. Copeland’s book will make an excellent bit of supplemen- 
tary reading for students of ethical theory. It will, moreover, pre- 
sent a simple, sound, and convincing view to those who will not 
penetrate further into the subtleties of the schools. It constitutes, 
therefore, a decidedly valuable addition to the literature of ethics. 


Ernest N. HENDERSON. 
ADELPHI COLLEGE. 
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Tue Prersonauist. Vol. XI, No. 1. The Nature of Life: H. 
Wildon Carr. To a Modern Philosopher upon Burning his Book: 
M. 8S. Leitch. Emergent Evolution and Individuality: J. A. 
Leighton. Logic in Rhythmitonal Creative Processes: H. P. Eames. 

Cresson, A.: Les Systémes Philosophiques. (Collection Armand 
Colin, Section de Philosophie, No. 119). Paris: Armand Colin. 
1929. 218 pp. 9 fres. 

Ehrlich, Walter: Stufen der Personalitét. Grundlegung einer 
Metaphysik des Menschen. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer. 1930. 
165 pp. 8 M. 

Guyon, René: Réflexions sur la Tolérance. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1930. 116 pp. 10 fres. 
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Joad, C. E. M.: Matter, Life, and Value. New York: Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1929. xviii+ 
416 pp. $6.00. 

Moses Mendelssohn Gesammelte Schriften, Jubilaumsgabe. In 
gemeinschaft mit F. Bamberger, H. Borodianski, 8. Rawidowicz, B. 
Strauss, L. Strauss. Herausgegeben von I. Elbogen, J. Guttmann, 
E. Mittwoch. Erster Band: Schriften zur Philosophie und Asthetik 
I. Bearbeitet von Fritz Bamberger. Berlin: Akademie Verlag: 
1929. xlviii + 639 pp. 

Nicod, Jean: Foundations of Geometry and Induction. Con- 
taining ‘‘Geometry in the Sensible World’’ and ‘‘The Logical Prob- 
lem of Induction,’’ with prefaces by Bertrand Russell and André 
Lalande. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method). New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. London: 
Kegan Paul; French, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1930. 286 pp. $5.00. 

Rivaud, Albert: Les Grands Courants de la Pensée. (Collection 
of Armand Colin, Section de Philosophie Antique, No. 118.) Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1929. 218 pp. 9 fres. 

Salmon, C. V.: The Central Problem of David Hume’s Philos- 
ophy. An Essay towards a Phenomenological Interpretation of the 
First Book of the Treatise of Human Nature. (Offprint of ‘‘Jahr- 
buch fiir Philosophie und phainomenologie Forschung,’’ Vol. X, 
edited by E. Husserl.) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer. 1929. 
vii + 151 pp. 

Ebreo, Leone: Dialoghi d’Amore Hebreische Gedichte. Her- 
ausgegeben mit einer Darstellung des Lebens und des Werkes 
Leones. Bibliographie. Register zu den Dialoghi. Uebertragung 
der Hebreischen Texte. Regesten, Urkunden und Anmerkungen 
von Carl Gebhardt. (Bibliotheca Spinozana curis Societatus 
Spinozane. Tome III.) Curis Societatis Spinozane. 1929. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winters; London: Oxford University Press.) 
35 M. 

Spirito, Ugo: L’Idealismo Italiano e i suoi Critici. (Studi 
Filosofici. Seconda Serie VI.) Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 1930. 
266 pp. 20 L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the second circular of the Seventh International 
Congress of Philosophy, which will meet, September 1 to 5, 1930, 
at Oxford, England. The programme of the Congress will be as 
follows: 
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A.—GENERAL PLAN 


Monday Evening, September 1— 
Opening Meeting. Addresses of welcome, and reply by Represent- 
ative of Foreign Delegates. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 2 to 5— 
Mornings, 9.30-12.30. 
Simultaneous Section Meetings in all Four Divisions. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 
General Session. Division A. 
Wednesday Afternoon. 
General Session. Division B. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
General Session. Division C. 
Thursday Evening. 
Business Meeting. 
Friday Afternoon. 
General Session. Division D. 


B.—SEssIONS 


Division A. Metaphysics—General Session. 
Subject: Are recent advances in Physics of metaphysical im- 
portance ? 
Section 1. 
Subject: Is a philosophy of history consistent with the facts of 
history ? 
Section 2. 
Subject: Must biological processes be either purposive or 
mechanistic ? 
Section 3. 
Subject: The relations between Metaphysics and Religion. 
Section 4. 
Subject: Open Session. 


Division B. Logic and Epistemology—General Session. 
Subjects: 
(a) The value of recent contributions to Logic. 
(b) Phenomenology. 
Section 1. 
Subject: The nature of Perception and of its objects. 
Section 2. 


Subject: The nature and source of non-perceptual factors in 
thinking. 
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Section 3. 
Subject: The relation of scientific thinking to the ideal of 
knowledge. 
Section 4. 


Subject: Open Session. 


Division C. Ethics, Politics and Aesthetics—General Session. 
Subject : The value of Ethical and Political Philosophy as guides 
in practice. 
Section 1. 
Subject: Is the distinction between moral rightness and wrong- 
ness ultimate ? 
Section 2. 
Subject: Is the ground of political obligation always one and 
the same? ° 
Section 3. 
Subject: Recent suggestions in the theory of Fine Art. 
Section 4. 
Subject: Open Session. 


Division D. History of Philosophy—General Session. 

Subject: In what respects has Philosophy progressed ? 

Section 1. Subsection (a) Ancient Philosophy. 
Subject: What is alive and what is dead in the Philosophy of 
Classical Antiquity ? 
Subsection (b) Medieval Philosophy. 
Subject: The philosophical problems at issue in the XIIIth and 
XIVth Centuries. 
Subsection (c) Oriental Philosophy. 

Subject: What contributions have been made to Philosophy by 
Kastern Philosophers (including Jews and Western 
Arabs) ? 

Section 2. Philosophy of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. 

Subject: Has Kant by the introduction of his transcendental 
method rendered the study of his predecessors unnecessary ? 

Section 3. Philosophy of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. 

Subject: Open Session. 


The following have already signified their intention to attend the 
Congress as speakers: 

M. Schlick (Austria); L. Noel, E. Dupreel (Belgium); D. 
Michaltschev (Bulgaria) ; Jérgen Jorgensen, V. Kuhr (Denmark) ; 
L. Brunsechvieg (France); B. Bauch, H. Driesch, E. Ungerer, N. 
Hartmann, J. Stenzel, A. Liebert (Germany); S. Radhakrishnan 
(India) ; B. Croce, G. Gentile, B. Varisco, A. Aliotta, G. de Ruggiero 
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(Italy) ; W. Lutoslawski (Poland) ; G. D. Scraba (Roumania) ; R. 
F. A. Hoernlé, H. G. Stoker (South Africa). 

In the General Session of each Division four Readers of Papers 
will be designated. The papers must not exceed 20 minutes and 
discussion will follow. 

In the Sections for which a topic is indicated, there will be four 
designated Readers of Papers, after which the topic will be open 
for discussion by other members of the Congress, but members who 
wish to read papers must send them in to the Congress not later 
than August 1. The papers of designated Readers should not ex- 
ceed 20 minutes, and other papers should not exceed 10 minutes. 

In the Open Sectional Meetings for which no topic is indicated, 
any member may contribute a paper provided that it is sent to the 
Committee not jater than August 1. These papers must not ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. The Committee will distribute papers sent in to 
them among the Open Sessions. All papers offered for the Con- 
gress must be in manuscript, or (preferably) typewritten, in a 
form ready for the printer, and must not exceed 3,000 words for 
the General Sessions or 2,000 for the Sectional Sessions. They 
should be sent to the Secretary and be in his hands before August 
1, and it is earnestly requested that they should be sent to him 
as long as posstble before that date. If these conditions are ob- 
served, the papers by designated speakers will be printed and cir- 
culated to members before the Sessions and will be published in the 
Proceedings of the Congress. An endeavor will be made to do the 
same with as many as possible of the papers offered and accepted 
by the Programme Committee for the Open Sessions, but no guar- 
antee of their inclusion in the published Proceedings can be given. 

The recognized languages for papers and oral discussion at 
the Congress will be English, French, German, and Italian. 

Prospective members of the Congress are requested to send in 
their applications as soon as possible, together with their member- 
ship fees (for active members, £1; for associates—wives and fam- 
ilies of members—10s.) to the Secretary, Mr. A. H. Hannay, 74 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1, who will send them registration 
cards and record their names on the roll of the Congress. A form 
of application is enclosed herewith. Members who pay by postal 
order or through a bank are requested to notify the Treasurer at 
the same time so that the payment can be identified. All payments 
should be in English money. Members will be entitled to a return 
ticket at a reduced fare from any place in the United Kingdom to 
Oxford. 
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Accommodation will be provided at the following Colleges: 
Corpus Christi College, Hertford College, St. Hilda’s College, 
Magdalen College, Merton College, Oriel College, New College. 

The general charge will be 12s. 6d. a day. Delegates and mem- 
bers desiring accommodation should state particulars on the appli- 
eation form. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held at the Examination 
Schools, Oxford. The Secretary’s office will be in the Examination 
Schools and will be open from Saturday, August 30, 1930. Mem- 
bers of the Congress should register at the office as soon as pos- 
sible after their arrival at Oxford. Letters or telegrams for mem- 
bers may be addressed to the office for the duration of the Congress. 

For the Organizing Committee, 


J. A. SmituH, 
Chairman. 
A. H. Hannay, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the appearance of a 
new philosophical journal under the name of The Symposium, A 
Critical Review, edited by James Burnham and Philip E. Wheel- 
wright. Its editorial offices are at 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City. The price of a single number is seventy-five cents. 
The contents of the first number are the following: 

Qualitative Thought: John Dewey. On Classicism: Ramon 
Fernandez. The Faith of a Logician: Morris R. Cohen. Gals- 
worthy and the Poetics: Franklin Gary. Remarks on the Novel— 
Fiction and Form: F. Cudworth Fiint; Some Tendencies of the 
Novel: David Garnett; Tragedy and Three Novels: Lionel Trilling. 
Book Reviews—Richard’s Practical Criticism: James Burnham; 
Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World: Ernest Nagel; 
Dewey’s Characters and Events: Laurence Buermeyer; Krutch’s 
The Modern Temper: Norman Warren; Jeffers’ Dear Judas, 
Leonie Adams’ High Faleon, and Malcolm Cowley’s Blue Juniata: 
Eda Lou Walton; Benda’s Belphégor: Philip B. Rice. Boas’ The 
Major Traditions of European Philosophy: Rudolf Kagey. Mce- 
Keon’s The Philosophy of Spinoza: Rudolf Kagey. Carr’s Leib- 
niz: 8. McC. Butt. 

We quote from the editorial comment: ‘‘In early announce- 
ments The Symposium was referred to as ‘a journal for philosoph- 
ical discussion.’ It is now published with the sub-title, ‘a critical 
review,’ but the change is only in terminology. What ‘philosophy’ 
is generally associated with in this country, either the technical 
and specialized articles of academic journals or the careless popu- 
larizing of more widely read periodicals, though these both have 
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their uses, does not fairly represent the proposed subject-matter of 
‘philosophical discussion.’ Philosophy, as The Symposium defines 
it, will include specific treatment of literature and the other arts 
as well as analysis of abstract and general problems. There seems 
good reason to refer to such discussion as critical rather than philo- 
sophical. 

The Symposium is not to be the organ of any group or sect or 
cause. Through the selection of material and subjects of discus- 
sion, however, the points of view of the editors will naturally form, 
to some extent, the point of view of the magazine. Moreover, there 
will be grouped together, whether in a single issue or serially, ar- 
ticles which will throw light on some problem or related group of 
problems. This symposial structure will perhaps modify the 
chaotic impression so often given by contemporary magazines, and 


will bring out more clearly the relations among contemporary 
ideas.’’ 


A collection of letters of Josiah Royce is being made at Harvard 
University and all those who possess such letters or can give in- 
formation regarding them are asked to communicate with Pro- 
fessor W. E. Hocking. 


At the December business meetings of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, officers for 
the coming year were elected as follows: 

Kastern Division: President, E. A. Singer, Jr.; Vice President, 
Charles A. Bennett; new members of the Executive Committee: 
C. J. Ducasse, Charles W. Hendel, Herbert W. Schneider. Prof. 
Brand Blanshard, Swarthmore College, will continue as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Western Division: President, G. Watts Cunningham; Vice 
President, George P. Conger; members of the Executive Committee: 
A. C. Benjamin, E. T. Mitchell, T. V. Smith. Prof. C. W. Morris, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Among the articles in the first number of the New World 
Monthly (published at 62 West 37th Street, New York City) are 
the following: ‘‘John Dewey,’’ an essay by Sterling P. Lamprecht; 
a review of Dewey’s Quest for Certainty, entitled ‘‘Beyond the 
Absolute,’’ by H. M. Kallen; and an essay, ‘‘Friedrich Nietzsche,”’ 
by the editor, C. A. Tacke. 

The Christmas Number of the Saturday Review of Interature, 
Volume VI, No. 20, contained an article entitled, ‘‘Enduring the 
Truth,’’ by George Santayana, and an article by Walter Lippmann 
entitled, ‘‘A Footnote to Santayana.’’ 
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